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defeat, and perhaps even greater harm, the government
decided, by Order in Council, to equip at its own
expense and to send to South Africa, a first contingent
of a thousand men. Six thousand others were to follow
as volunteers, in spite of the appearance of a redoubt-
able opposition from a great number of English-
speaking Canadians, who regarded the war as unjust,
and a stronger but equally useless opposition from the
majority of French-speaking Canadians, whose spokes-
man was Henri Bourassa, a young parliamentarian of
great talent. For those who, at that time, were laying
the foundation of a new political party, or at least of a
nationalist school of thought, Laurier was establishing
the most dangerous of precedents, since he had not
consulted Parliament first. For the increasing numbers
of nationalists, it was inadmissable that, in the name
of the false principle of obligatory participation in the
Empire's wars, the policy of the government at West-
minster could manipulate as it pleased the "autono-
mous" government of a British possession. It was the
more inadmissible since this participation in imperial
wars was, in the general opinion, contrary to the spirit
of both the British and the Canadian Constitutions.
Accused by his Ontario opponents of being not
sufficiently imperialistic, Laurier was forced to defend
himself before his French-speaking compatriots from
the charge that he was too imperialistic. To his mind,
the gesture which he had made gave no pledges to the
future. Canada, free to act or not, as it wished, to
intervene or not, and to do as it pleased, remained sole
master of the decisions to be taken. Canada, he added,
obviously could not participate in all England's wars;
still less might Canada undertake in advance to par-